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ABSTRACT 

- To investigate the relationships between television 
watching, spare time reading, homework, and scholastic achievement, , 
the' National Assessment of Educational Progress gathered data on 
television viewing habits. Younger students were more avid viewers 
than older ones. Half the 9-year olds watched over 3 hours of: 
television daily; most 13-year-olds watched one to two or three to 
four hours daily ; among 17-year-olds, 38 percent watched less than an 
hour a day. Television has a differential relationship tb reading 
achievement at different ages .Over 4 hours of daily watching proved 
detrimental at all ages .Highest reading performance was typically 
associated with one to two hours of spare time reading and th 
four hours of television for 9-year-olds ; one to two hours of 
television for 13-year-olds and under an hour of television for 
17-year-oldsl For 13-year-olds> one to two hours of television and 
one to two hours of homework a day were associated with highest 
levels of reading performance. Only for 17-year-olds did television 
have a direct negative relationship to reading performance. Spare 
time reading and television do not appear to compete for students 9 
time; television and homework may compete for some students' time. 
Primary type of information. provided by report : Procedures 
•(Analysis) . (BW) y 
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CHAPTER 1 • 

; - t . ' 

Introduction 

Although a television set fs a fixture in almost every household in " the 
United ^States, controversy over television's influence continues to rage. The 
controversy most often centers on a highly impressionable segment of the popula- 
tion -~ our, children, ~ with .widely varying opinions propounded regarding tele- 
vision 1 s impact on children's personalities, propensity to violence and academic 
achievement. 

It is difficult to observe the effect of television in isolation, since no 
similar group of nontelevision watchers exists for comparisons. Many studies ;of 
television viewers have of necessity focused on small samples of people or rela- 
tively limited aspects of their behavior. A broader picture has been provided 
by data from several state educational assessment programs, which have gathered 
data on students'/ television watching behaviors and their, relationship to 
academic achievement. While not isolating the effects of television , these 
studies give important clues about tHe relationships between television watching 
and scholastic- achievement. 

■ t • .. t * • - r'*-, 

To enlarge upon such information, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) gathered data on the television viewing habits of 9-t 13- and 
17-year-olds across the country during its 1979-80 assessment of reading skills. 
These data provide information on the amount of television watched by different 
groups of students and allow comparisons of reading skills and television 
watching. The study also surveyed amounts of homework and" leisure time reading 
done, permitting analysis of relationships among these activities, television 
watching and reading ability. ^These analyses give a hint as to whether ^televi- 
sion watching supplants these other, more scholastically oriented activities and 
examine relationships between such activities and reading skills. 

National Assessment periodically . surveys the educational achievements of 
American 9-, 13- and 17-year-olds in a variety of Subject areas, monitoring 
achievement levels and reporting any significant changes in these levels over 
time. Appendix A provides information about the National Assessment data base 
<and its limitations. 
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A Look at Other Studies 

To place the National Assessment data n in a context, it will first be useful 
to review results from other studies.- Virtually no one in the United States is 
a television isolate. By 1979, some 98* cf households had a television set 
(U. S. Bureau of the Census 1982) . The a\ ^rage viewer watches from six to seven 
hours of television daily ('Comatock, et si . 1978). Comstock reports that chil- 
dren aged 2-11 watch an average of 3.9 hours per day; teenagers average 3.1 
viewing hours a day. 

The California state assessment ( California Department of Education 1982) 
similarly found high viewing levels for , younger children ; data gathered during 
the spring of 1981 show that 35 percent- of the state's sixth graders watched 
four or more hours of television a day. .Television viewing appeared to be 
■ * related to socioeconomic status with those in the lower socioeconomic groups 
watching more television. 

Many studies also find a negative association between academic achievement 
and hours of television watched — that is, those who watch more television tend 
to do less well in school (Hornik 1981). The California study (1982) found that 
in general the more time spent watching television',, the * lower sixth-graders' 
achievement in reading, writing and mathematics. A previous National Assessment 
survey of 17-year-old s f mathematics skills found lower mathematics achievement 
among those who watched more television (National Assessment of Educational 
Progress 1978) . 

However, when socioeconomic status and intelligence (IQ) are statistically 
controlled, variations by amount of television watched are often erased (Hornik 
1981). Neunan (1980), in her review of research, siifcilarly supports the conten- 
tion that when IQ and socioeconomic status are statistically controlled, televi- 
sion is not a significant factor in predicting reading achievement. Some 
studies have found that effects do remain in the areas of reading comprehension 
and language usage (Morgan 1982). ; 

Studies generally confirm that television does not interfere in any substan- 
tial way with the reading of books or achievement in reading (Childers and Ross 
4 1973,. Quissenberry and Klasek 1974, Neunan 1980, Starkey and Swinford J 974) • 
%Witty (1967), in a survey of media behavior from 1949 to 1965, found that the 
Niunber of books read by children remained unaffected by the increasing amount of 
television viewed . { 

Television may prove more injurious to higher than lower achieving students. 
The California assessment data showed a steeper achievement decline with 
increased television viewing for sixth-graders in higher socioeconomic catego- 
ries, while students in lower socioeconomic groups showed some gains in achieve- 
ment as television viewing increased up to three hours a day. After that, 
■A , achievement* declined for these groups as well . ^ 

•X." ' * A New Jersey study of sixth throt«h ninth graders (-Morgan 1982) found espe- 

cially strong negative, associations between increased television viewing time 
and academic achievement for,- high IQ students. Conversely, it found some posi- 
tive associations for lower IQ students. Morgan postulates that heavy viewing 
:-V-'. may "damage? most those i*o might otherwise be high achievers. For lower- 
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achieving students, television viewing may serve to raise performance rather 
than having a detrimental impact. '« \ 

a 

In summary, Research findings are not a blanket indictment of television as a 
negative-influence. Television viewing'does appenr^to be, overall, negatively 
associated with academic achievement — children who watch more television 
generally tend 'to do less well .academically. It must t*e remembered that the 
amount of television watched varies amon^ population groups, with children from 
lower socioeconomic status groups watching more. When socioeconomic status and 
IQ are controlled, variations in achievement by amount of television watched 
become smaller . 

Television may have a differential effect for high and low achieving 
students. Achievement for high achieving students typically falls off more 
sharply as television viewing increases, while for low achieving students more 
television, at least to a point, seems to improve or at least not harm academic 
performance . 



National Assessment Findings 

A common expectation appears to be that television is a negative influence on 
children. Winn, in her book The Plug-In Drug (1977)t -makes a strong case for 
this point of view. However, such a conclusion is not uniformly supported by 
other research or by the NAEP data, v. 

The National. Assessment findings add a dimension to other studies inasmuch as 
they describe patterns for students at three ages — students at very different 
points in their lives. The NAEP data suggest that age is a major factor in 
determining how much television students watch and how their television watching 
interacts with reading skills. 

For younger students, reading performance improves as amount of television 
watched increases up to more than four hours. daily. Highest reading performance 
levels for 9-year-olds are associated with three to four hourS of television' 
viewing. As students become older, the beneficial effects of television appear 
to decrease." By age 17, television bears the popularly expected negative asso- 
ciation with academic achievement, that is, as time spent watching television 
increases, reading achievement levels go down. 

Television also appears to have a differential effect for students in 
different socioeconomic status groups. ^At^each age, °students from groups typi-* 
cally considered disadvantaged tend to watch more tele* I. oh. Higher performance 
levels for these groups tend to be associated with s-,jiewhat higher levels of 
television watching than the national averages. Achievement falls off more 
rapidly . with increased television viewing for students from more advantaged 
° c ire un stances. 

Television may serye to provide external stimulation that younger children 
and members of disadvantaged groups are less likely to obtain on their own. 
Television may provide certain levels of information and language that broaden 
these students 9 awareness of their environment and expand their vocabularies. 



However, for older or more advantaged students television watching may interfere 
with time available for reading, homework and' other activities. 

Following are specific highlights from the National Assessment survey. 

o Time spent watching television declines with age — younger students are 
much more avid television viewers than older ones. Fully one quarter of 
the 9-year-olds watch more than four hours of television a day, and another 
fourth watch three to four hours. A shift is evident by age 13, with 17 
percent of the 13-year-olds watching over four hours and 31 percent viewing 
three to four hours a day. Among 17-year-olds, television viewing drops 
aharply; 38 percent watch less than one hour a day and 8 percent view more 
than four hours. 

o Students at each age who watch over four hours of television daily display 
the poorest reading skills. Beyond that, the relationship of television 
watching and academic achievement depends heavily on the age *6f the 
students. Among 9-year-olds, reading performance improves as amount of 
television viewing increases up to"- three to four hours of television a day. 
Thirteen-year-olds 1 reading achievement peaks with one to two hours of 
television watching and drops off with greater viewing. Only for 
17-year-olds is there a direct negative association between reading 
achievement and hours of television watched. Seventeen-year-olds who watch 
the least television are the best readers, and performance steadily 
declines with increased amounts of television viewing. 

o At all ages/ males watch more television than females. Members of groups 
typically considered disadvantaged, including* residents of disadvantaged- 
urban areas, Blacks and those whose parents have lesser amounts of educa- 
tion, tend to watch more television than the national average. 

o Students from advantaged groups tend to exhibit television watching 
patterns of students older than themselves (that is, watching less televi- 
sibn than average), while those from disadvantaged groups often display 
patterns characteristic of younger students (thiat is, watching more televi- 
sion than the average for their age group) . 

o Disadvantaged youngsters tend to exhibit achievement patterns' of students 
younger than themselves, that is, higher ^than average levels of television 
viewing continue to benefit their performance as they become older. Advan- 
taged youngsters, on the other hand, demonstrate achievement patterns like 
those of students older than themselves. Higher reading performance is 
associated with less television watching than the national average for 
pupils from advantaged groups. 

o Spare time reading is most popular with 9-year-olds and less frequently 
indulged in by 13- and 17-year-olds. Forty percent of 9-year-olds read for 
a hour or more a day compared with 26 percent of the 13-year-olds and 24 

; percent of the 17-year-olds. 

o One to two hours of spare time reading appears associated with highest 
reading performance within eabh category of television watching time. 
Thus, moderate amounts of spare time reading do appear to have a favorable 



impact on reading skills. Highest reading performance levels occur among 
groups that combine one to two hours of reading with what appears to be the 
optimal amount of television for their age group three to four hours for 
9-year-olds, one to two hours of 13-year-olds and under an hour for 
17-year-olds. gn * 

Homework is not high on the' list of teenagers' activities. About a third 
of the 13- and '1 7-year-olds do homework for an hour or more a day; 36 
percent of the 13-yeaV-olds and MM percent of the 17-year-olds either had 
no homework assigned the previous day or did not do their assignments. 

For 17-year-olds, reading performance increases as amount of time spent on 
homework increases, with those doing over two hours of homework showing the 
highest performance. Among 13-year-olds, the highest reading, ability is 
seen among those doing one, to two hours of homework a day. Vlhen homevppk 
and' television watching are examined together, 17-year-olds display the 
highest performance when watching little (under an hour) or no television 
and doing more than. two hours of homework, while 13-year-olds appear tp do 
best with moderate amounts (one to two hour's) of each. 

Students Vho watch TV extensively and also report spending a great deal of 
time doing spare-time reading or homework are among the poorest readers. 
Since the hours in a day are limited, the results suggest that these 
students may be watching television and reading or doing homework at the 
same. time, or they may have misperceptions of the time actually spent in 
various activities. Also exhibiting lower performance levels are teenagers 
who watch excessive amounts of television (over four hours) and either do 
not do their homework or have no homework assigned. 
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Differences In Television Viewing Patterns <■ 

To determine students 9 television viewing habits, National Assessment asked 
9-f 13- and 17-year-olds in the assessment sample how many hours of television 
they had watched the previous day. Aoross the entire sample, these data will 
give an accurate estimate of average television viewing time. Amounts of tele- 
vision watched were categorized as follows: 1) under an hour, 2) one to two 
hours, 3) three to four hours and 4) over four hours. 

Striking differences were apparent in viewing habits across age levels 
(Figure 1). Younger students were much more avid viewers than older ones. Half 
of the 9-year-olds watched over three hours of television daily, and one-quarter 
viewed over four hours. By age 13, the tide began jbo turn, with most 
13-year-olds watching either one to two or three to four hours a day. Among 
17-year-olds, television dropped sharply in popularity — as viewing hours 
increased numbers of 17-year-olds in front of a television set steadily 
decreased. Ihe largest group (38 percent) watched less than an hour of televi- 
sion a day and only 8 percent viewed more than four hours.' Table 1 amplifies 
the information in Figure 1, giving exact percentages of students at each age 
watching various amounts of television* 



FIGURE 1 

Percentages of 9-, 13- and "f^-year-olds watohlng various amounts of television. 
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TABLE 1: Percentages of 9-, 13- and 17-year-olds watching various amounts of, 
television.. 



Age 9 



Age 13 



Age 17 



Amount of Television Watched 
< 1 hr 1-2 hrs 3-4 hrs > 4 hrs 
20/4* 23.U 24.5* 25.6% 



22.2 



38.2 



28.1 



30.5 



30.9 



22.3 



17.3 



8.2 



NR» 
6.4% 

1.5 
0.8 



•No response to the question. 
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Analyses of data for different population groups showed considerable varia- 
tion in amounts of television viewing. Television viewing patterns for popula- 
tion variables reported upon by National Assessment — sex i region of ttie 
oountry, type of oommunity, level of parental eduoation, raoe/ethnioityr grade 
in school and achievement categories — are desoribed below. Definitions pf 
population groups appear'' in Appendix B. ^ % 

> 

Tables show percentages for eaoh population group listed. For example, the 
percentages for males indioate the percentage of males watohing various amounts 
of television. Figures>for males refer only to the percentage of males; simi- 
/Tarly, percentages for females indioate the percentage of females. Reading 
aoross the tables, percentages will total approximately 100 peroent* ( with varia- 
tions beoause of rounding). .Percentages reading down the tables should be used 
for comparisons, and, of oourse, will not total 100 peroent. 



Sex ^ 

At all ages surveyed, females tended to watch lesai television than males 
(Table 2)# The difference may be in part aooounted for by the faots that 
females at all ages did more leisure time reading than stales and teenaged 
females did more' homework than males (see % Chapter 4). It .appears that the sexes 
choose to allocate their spare time activities differently, . * 
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TABLE 2: Percentages of 9-, 13- end 17-year-olds vatohlng variote^ amounts of 
television by sex. 



Amount of Television Watohed 

i 

< 1 hr 3-2 hra 3-4 hra > 4 hra NR* 

Age 9 7 . 

Hale 19. H 21.5* 24. 1> 27.1* 8\0* 

Female ' - 21.5 24.7 24.9' 24.0 . '' 4.9 . 

Age 13 , * 

b Male .19.5 26.6 33-0 • 19.0 1.8 

Female 24.9 29.5 28.8 15.,7 1.2 
Age 17 

Male 34.7 31.6 24.1 8.7 1 1.0 

Female 41.6 29.5 20.5 7.6 , 0.7 

•No response to the question. * 



Region of the Country 

Young people's viewing patterns were muoh the same across the oountry (Table 
3). v in' the only noteworthy variations, students from the West at all three ages 
were« most likely to watch under an hour of television a day; teenagers from the 
Southeast were som^hat more likely than other groups to watoh over four hours 
of television daily. 
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TABLE 3: Percentages of ; 9-» 13- and 1 7-year-old s watc hing various amounts o f 
television by region of the country; 

. Amount of Television Watched « ' 







ffi1^ : .'hrs : :5v- 


;;3^hrs|;:' 


> cA hrs 


• NR* 




Age 9 














Northeast 


;i 18.856 


23.8% 


25.3% 


27.6% 


4.6* " 


'■ ■ i- 1 '.;/■•" * 


Southeast 


21. 3 


23. 1 


23.0 








Central 


'18.0 


23.6 


26.8 






• '■: •• : • 


West , 


23. H 


22.0 


23.0 


i : [x23±l~:;V::f ; 


8.-5 *8 




Age 13 












• • • -,'>"'} ".':.V;.' 


Northeast 


19.2 


,. 28.4 




18.8 




.'■.'■/■ : -- ,' \ : \/V-->_ 


Southeast 


20. 8 


26. 7 - 


31.0.v 


19.4 


v 2. 0 


Central 


22.4 


30.0 


31. 4 


v ; 'vl5.-3j^; i "; 


:"d^9 ; ;|:'.: ; .^ 


.j'-v • '; yv':;; 


West 


26.3 ... 


27.2 


' "29.^ ' 


16.0 


;);1>;;i»>^rv^ 


• • i 


Age 17 


' J" 












Northeast 


35.9 


32.8 


•: 23.0 




0.6 ',. 




Southeast; - 


: 3*1-6 


28.8 


24.8 


; 11.0; : > 


v o. ; 7. 




: \a Central 


38.6 


30. 9 


21.9 








.-•.West, ;. 


12.6 


"29. 8 : 


19.9 




:v- : 1< ; 3ttl§ ; : 





*No response to the question . 



National Assessment; does not obtain direct measures of socioeconomic status ; 

however ;^t one indicator of socioeconomic levels. 

As, in: dther research studiie^ , National Assessment found v that students from less 
advantaged environments tended to 

f rom~mor i^fh/an^g**^ A<^ Tabl e .4' shows , children l'iv ing in d i sad 4 

A^t^g^^urb 

regardless of age. . . - " ; . "-"".I/ 



Television viewing tapered off at an earlier age for advantaged-urban 
students, with patterns of television watching for advantaged-urban 9-year-olds 
similar to /those for 13-year-olds nationwide. Pattern s for d isadvantaged^urban 
13-year-olds, -in contrast f ; were more like those of 9-year^old3 : ^ 
Disadvantaged-ur ban students do not appear to reduce the ir ; t^ 
time as early as others f " while advantaged-urban children are i^ 
peers. ; One explanation may be that advantaged-urban childr^n ^simp^ 
options in the ir eriv iroriment ■: to fi 11 the ir 1 fci?^ 
to Little League -- while disavantaged-ur ban residents do vhot;>^ 
t unities. Patterns for riral children are siiiiilar to" the;; nation^ 
age 9; rural teenagers watch only sl ightly more tel ev ision than I ria^ional : ay er-; 
ages. V ;' ■ .-c- 



TABLE 4: Percentages of 9- f 13- and 17-year-olds watching . various amounts of 
.. : television b y type of comm un ity. • ^■'^■■^ 



Amount of Television Watched 



< 1 hr ; 1-2 hrs 3-4 hrs > 1 hrs ■■■y-^k%.£;-y 



Age 9 : '■' ' ' , ; ■ V ' 



Rural 




18.956 


25.6JE 


24.81 


24.0* 

3 . .... . ,.' 


6.6? 


Disad. 


urban 


17.9 


16.0 


17.1 


33.2 


'• 15.8 


Advan . 


urban 


27.2 


27.3 . 


25.9 


17.4 




Age 13 














Rural 




v 21.6 


24 c 8 


32.2 


: 18.6 




. Disad . 


urban 


19.0 


22.9 




25.9 


2.0 








. 30. 1 *^ 




' \\'". : . 


Advan. 


urban 


29.1 


33.1 


26.3 


10. 1 


. 1.2 


Age 17 














Rural 


■ * " . 


33.5 


31.8 • - 


' 25.2 


9.3 % 


0.2 


Disad . 


urban^*^ 


31.1 


28.9 


25.7 


12.8 


1.1 


Advan . 


urban 


45.8 


31.7 


17; 1 


4.3 


1.0 



•No response to question. 



Parental ; Education 

Like type of community, parental education can be used as a rough indicator 
of socioeconomic status . Results for this variable bear out findings for type 
of community — those from lower socioeconomic status, levels tend to watch more 
television (Table 5), In general, the ^higher the educational attainment of 
parents ,v the less television their children tended to watch; Ihis pattern was 
not uniformly true fdr g^ear-oldsi probably b^ 
on the ' extent of thei 

parents had least .education were most likely to watch television 



TABLE 5: Percentages of 9-t 13- and 1 7-year-old s watching v ar ious amounts of 
television by level of parental education. : - 

* >■ Amount of Television Watched ' 





< 1 hr 


1-2«4tf3 


3-4. hr s 


> 4 hrs 




Age 9 












Not grad. H.S. 


17.4* 


20. 4%: 


.; ,20.3* 


• J- 4* 


. 13..61' 


Grad . H.S. 


16.8 


■ . 22; 4 •• 


27.5 


^,2J;7 : -; : ; 




Some post H.S. 


19.5 


24.5 


25.6 


25.4 [':' 


^■'>;.:8;-; 


College grad . 


22.3 


24.2 


24.5 


23.5 


5.6 


. ; Age 13 












Not grad. H.S. 


18.3 


23.0 


33.8 






- Grad. H.S._- 


;19.2 


•26.7 


34.4 9:; 




;. ; f : ;;r.2.-/- ; 


• Some post H.S. 


• 22.1 


29. 1 • 


31.8 


15.9 




College grad .' v 


26.0 




,27.7 


















Not grad. H.S. 


32.0 


28.6 


. : , 26. 1 


<- :\-;12l-,ii' s ;'" 


^v : .-'V.^0.£ 


ftQ. ; Grad. H.S. . 


33i 6 . 




; 25.1 




•.:;-'; ; b'; : j&^ 


... Some post H.S* 


39.0 




21.9 > 






College grad . * 


44.4 


30.7 




C^;' ; 5.5- : ,; ; :: 


' V;6; : 8'';.: 



»No response to the question. 



Race/ Ethnicity , : '::-- : -'\-^'- 

At all ages, Blacks watched considerably more television- than either Whites 
or Hlspanics. Far higher percentages reported that they watched over four hours 
of television daily (Table 6) . At age 
Hispanic s and over one-third of the El acta 
hours of television a day. Data fbr 9-year-olds mu^ 
cautiously, however?, since fairly large ^ 
students — 15 and v 1 8 percent , respective! y did [nb.t;^ ; riid ici^ 
they spent watching TV. • •• • ' ' ;: ' v ' , '<'< w ' ^ 

At age' 43 1 30 percent of Blacks , 22 percent of ffispanics and 1^ 
Whites watc hed oVer four hours of teley ision d ail y. ' ; Among 17-year-old s^| 
percentages reporting heavy telev^ipi) viewing (grease 
percent , 9 percent and 7 , percent for Black, Hispanic^ 
respectiyel y, reflecting the generally lb^wer television Sy 
students. It ts no tewrthy that for teenagers ^e p^ 
heavy television s watcher s was about double that of ^ 
Whites and Hispanic s were much more similar , with fflspainics slight 
television' fans. : >• : . - ' ; ' ' r - fev?: 
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TABLE 6: Percentages of 9-» 13- and 1 7-year-olds etching various amburi 
television by racial/ethnic background. 

Amount of Television Watched 





.. s 1 nr 


1 —d nr s 


j—h nrs 


?yH nr 3 


MR* 


Acre Q 












mix uc 




pii c< 


26 iif 




11. Of 


DXdCK 


17 11 


1 A 0 


16 1 

1 Ui 1 


on 6 




ni3panic 


1 Q O < 


1 Q Q 


1 fl O 


on 0 


1 fl H 


Age 13 












White 


23. 2- 


29.6 


30.9 - 


' 1 5. d 


.. '1.3 


Black 


17.1 


19.8 


30.8 • 


■;;\ 29.7 


2.i| 


Hispanic 


19.2 


25.8 : 


32.0 


21.5 ' 


1.5 


Age 17 












White 


39.8 


31.5 


21.3 


6.6 " 


0.8 


Black 


26.9 


" 24.5 


- 28*6 


18.5 

* 


1.4 


Hispanic 


. 38.0 


29.3 


23.0 


8.6 \ 


1.1 



*No response to the question. 



Grade in School ■ ' : . . ;' -"[f r:\xy-. ^ : :• 

Students ■! in the modal grade for their age (the grade in which the majority of; 
students^; their -age are enrolled) typically 

enrolled below, the modal grade (Table 7). The modal grade for 9-year-olds is 
the fburt^ 

eleventh grade # -less % likely^ to be: 

heavy: television y iewers than fourth /graders t the data fbr third .:gradersv,shdi^^ 
be regarded Jwith some;- cairtioh y since 1*1 percent of these studients did not report 
how much time they spent watching television. For 17-year-old3, the pattern 
lex tend &0o:^t^ 

watching the least television for their age group. Very few of the younger 
1st ud en t s ; are V<ehro ll^tl ; aboV e t he mod al g rad e for their age} " tlwsV vd^ 
studenjbs areTnot available . — — - --:-- : v - — ~ — - — • • - ■ ; 
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TABLE 7: Percentages of 9-t 13- ah<i 17^ear-olds ratchi 

television by grade in school. v 



Amount of Television Watched 

■•"■'••V : "' • 





V 1 hr 

,s I nr 


1—9 hr4 
1 in c> 




,. ,*f . . Ill 5* 


NR* 


Age 9 












l grace Deiow 

modal (3d) 
Modal grade (4th) 


20 :n 


23-8 


26.5 


26.8 • 


i ii ii < 
i *? • *t p 

2.1 


Age 13 












1 grade below 
modal (7th) 
;^>dal grade (8th) 


22/2 ■ 
22.3 


25.7 
Sv- 28.9 


31.3 


■ 1 6.1 

;. .•• •'. '■• 

' • ••' ' .• ; '.' 




Age 17 • 












1 grade belbw 
modal (10th) 
Modal grade (11th) 


31.8 
38.9 


■\ 2*.o\ 
31. 1 • 


26.3 
21.7 




0.8 ^ 


tirade above 


13.5' 


30.6 :.■ 


■ 19.8 ' 




1.0 



modal grade (12th) 
*No response to the question, 

Public/Private School Attendance 



Public school children watched slightly more television than tho se in pr iv ate 
schools (Table 8). This is to be expected since the socioeconomic statiiij of 
private school students is typically higher than that of public^ m 
and youngsters from higher socioebnomic groupis tend to watch less televisions^;; • 



TABLE 8: Percentages of 13- and 1 7-year-olds watching various amounts of 
television by public/private school f ttendance. / 

• ■ - Amount of Television Watched : 

< 1 hr 

Age T 

Public : 20.5? 

Private 20.0 
Age 13 •" >: i 

Public 22.0 

Private 24.5 
Age 17 

. . Public • 37.8 

Private 42.2 

•No response to the question. 



Academic Factors 

Some insights into the relationship between reading skills and television 
watching can be gained by examining the television habits of the highest and 
lowest performing students on the reading assessment . Each age group was 
divided into achievement quar tiles. As seen in Table 9, at all ages those in 
the lowest qua rtile (bottom 25%) watched more television than thbse in the 
highest -quar tile (top 25%). 'K; : $\&P^->- 

.Viewing patterns of high achiev ing 9-year-olds resemble those of 13-year-olds 
nationwide; the/majority of these 9-year-olds watched either one to two or';three 
to four hours of television. By age 17, high achievers were much less likely- 
than low achievers to be found in front of the set — 43 percent of the high £ 
achievers watched less than one hour a day compared with 32 percent of the low 
achievers. ' - . '):- : \i:-r' : :'. 



1-2 hrsefe 3-4 hrs > 4 Krs 



22. 7% 
26.5 



24.3% 
25.7 



25.6% 
25.5 



NR» 

6.9% 
2.3 



27.7 
31. 1 

30.4 
32.il 



30.9 
30.5 

22.6 
19.3 



17.0 
12.8 

8.4 
5.6 



1.5 
1.1 

' v 

0.9 
6.6 



TABLE 9: Percentages of 9-, 13- and 1 7-year-old s wa tc hi ng v ar io us amounts of • > 
television by achievement class. • 

Amount of Television Watched 







< 1 hr 1-2 hrs 


3-i| hrs - 


> 4 tirsX* 


NR* • , 




Ase Q 


-it- 












Ti*iu 

ll 


19.7* 


18. 3* 




<tP . f 7» 






Mid-low 


19.6 


22.7 


PH P 


PQ fi 


4. 0 




Mid-high 


20.4 


24.8 


27.0 


26.8 


1.0 




Hiffh 


22.0 


26. 6 


30. Q 


20.1 


0.4 




o 

Act a 

t Age Ij 














T riu 


19.4 


22.3 


1 

JW • 1. 


25.7 


2.5 • 




Mid-low 


21 . 2 


26. 8 


31 .9 


18.8 


1.2 




Mid-high 


22.2 


30.0 


33.0 


13.8 


1.1 




' High 


' • 26.2 


33.2 


28.6 


11.0 


1-0 J 




Age 17 














Low 


32. 1 


27.2 


25.9 


13.5 " ~ K3 , 




Mid-low 


36.4 


30.9 


23.5 


8.5 


0.8 




Mid-high 


40.9 


31.5 


21.0 


6.0 


0.6 




High 


43.3 •• 


32.6 


18.8 


4.6 


0. 6 




->*No response to 


the question 


• 
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Sumnary 

Age is a major factor in determining how much television young people watch. 
Television is most popular with younger students, dropping considerably in 
importance as pupils move through their teenage years. ; ^ > t 

National Assessment data clearly substantiate results from other research; 
studies, which, indicate that youngsters from disadvantaged backgrounds tend to 
watch more television,. NAEP findings show that residents of disadvantagisd-urban 
areas, Blacks and those whose parents have -less than a- high school, education^are 
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more likely to watch over four hours of television '.daily than the nation as a) 
whole regardless cf age. At all ages, males are more avid television vie v^s; 
..than females, . • ; . , v - *^ . ; : ;>:--. ; • v^-^'^'^ 

Of particular interest are patterns of differences in television watching 
habits . Ad v antaged st ud en t s t ypic al 1 y ex hibit the t el ev ision hab its o f vypungf 
sters older than themselves, while disadvantaged students often follow pat terns 
typically seen iforv students younger than themselves. This may reflect the fact 
that older students and those from more advantaged homes would be likely to have 
more, options in ways of spending their time. 



CHAPTER 3 



Television Watching and Reading Achievement 

To investigate the relationship between time spent watching television and 
reading achievement, National Assessment analyzed percentages of correct 
responses to reading comprehension items administered ' in the 197SWJ0 reading 
assessment. Reading items investigated both literal and inferential comprehen- 
sion skills. , '. ". v ": v\ / : 

Achievement levels are described in terms of differences from the average 
national achievement. In the tables that follow, positive; niinbers indicate ;the 
nunber of percentage points by which a group surpasses the nation; negative? 
lumbers describe percentage point difference below ; the nation; The ay er age 
percent correct across age levels should not be compared ;t since the item, setsjtb ; 
which each age group responded were not of equivalent difficulty. (bm prisons 
of differences between the nation and various groups c an be ' m ad e ac rc- ss ages a rid 
population groups. • • ..y--^:, W-V- -i' ' -f v \'-^^-^f*v^]: 

Television has a differential relationship to read ing ac hievemerit at 
different ages (Table 10). Over four hours of dually watching proved detrimental 
at all ages. However f 9-year-old s f reading compr pension improved as time spent 
watching television increased up to the four hour mark; Even heavy television 
watchers among 9-year-olds averaged less than 2 percentage points below the 
nation. Reading comprehension peaked for 13-year-olds viio watched one to two 
hours of television, with those who watched less than an hour a day* also above 
the nation in reading skills. Only for 17-year-olds did television have a 
direct negative relatignship to reading performance — the more television 
watched, the lower reading comprehension. 

Television in moderation may well have a beneficial effect for, younger 
students — with moderation defined differently for different age groups. Tele- 
vision may well serve to expand 9-year-olds f horizons. By age 17, however, 
television appers to be a limiting factor. 



TABLE 10: Mean percentage differences from the nation in reading comprehension 
of 9-, 13- and 17-year-olds watching various amounts of television. 

Amount of Television Matched 
Age 9 (Mean = 58- 2%) % 

< 1 hr 1-2 hrs 3-4 hrs > 4 hrs 
Nation .1.5 3.0 5.2 -1.7 

* ... m ■.: 

Age 13 (Mean = 74. Q%) 

< 1 hr 1^2 hrs 3-4 hrs > 4 hrs 

*■ 

Nation 2.2 3.0 p. 2 -6.9 

Age 17 (Mean = 79.1%) 

. .. / < 1 hr 1-2 hrs 3-4 hrs > 4 hrs 

Nation . 2.3 1.3 -2.2 -8.1. 



Background Characteristics 

Data from National Assessment and other studies show that achievement levels 
differ considerably with students 1 background — students from advantaged back- 
grounds typically do better academically, while those from disadvantaged envi- 
ronments often perform below national levels. Data presented in Chapter 2 show 
that disadvantaged stUBents also tend to .watch above average amoiihits of televi- 
sion. • ■ ■ 

What is the relationship between reading achievement and television viewing? 
Is |t, the same for advantaged and disadvantaged students? Results, for popula- 
tion variables reported upon by National Assessment are described below. i 

In the following tables, the figures labelled "nation" across the tables 
describe differences from the national average for the various categories of 
time spent. watching television; figures labeled "nation" reading down the table 
describe differences from the nation for each population group as p *<hole. 
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Sex 



At all three ages, females were ^better readers than males, although the 
difference grew smaller with age (Table T1). For g-year^olds, performance of 
both sexes improved as television viewing increased .up to four hours; however , 
in each category boys 1 reading performance trailed^ that of girls. Thirteen- 
year-old girls watching either under an hour or one to two hours of television 
showed the highest. reading levels, while for boys one to two hours of television 
appeared to be the optimal amount. For both males and females at age 17, 
performance tended to drop off with increased telovision viewing. 



TABLE 11: Mean percentage differences from the nation in reading comprehension 
of 9-i 13-* and 17-year-olds watching various amounts of television by, 
sex. ' • 





Amount 


of Television 


Watched 






Age 9 (Mean = 


58. 2%) 


■ * . 




1 






Nation 


s i nr 


1 O Km a 

l — c nrs 


O )l Km a 

j— *4 nrs 


y *# T\ 


Nation * 




1.5 


3.0 


5,2 


-m 


Male 


-2.5 * 


-1.2 


1.0 


3-..1 


-3.0 


Female 




3.9 


4.7 


7.3 


- -0.2 


Age 13 CMean 


=74.0*) 


J - 








Nation 




2.2 


3.0 


i> 0-2 


-6.9 


Male 


-2.1 


-0.9 


1.5 


-1.6 


-7.8 


Female 


2.1 


' 4.5 


4.3 


2.2 


-5.8 


Age 17 (Mean * 79. 1*) 










Nation 




2.3 


. 1.3 


-2.2 


-8.1 


Male 


-1.4 


0.6 


0.3 


-3-tf 


-8.4 


Female 




3.6 


2.3 


-0. 8 


-7.7 
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Region 

Patterns of reading 1 performance by amount of television ^watched did no l t vary 
significantly by region (Table 12). Those who watched over four hours of tele- 
vision were the poorest performers in each region* Achievement levels followed 
national patterns for each region, with the Southeast generally^faring least 
well in reading for each category of time spent watching television? ^ 
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TABLE 12: Mean percentage differences from the nation in reading comprehension 
of 9-t 13-* and 17-year-olds watching various amounts of television by 
region of the country. •. 



# 


9 • 1, • 

Amount of Television /WSatched 0 






Acre Q ( Mean - 


58 t 2X) 


« 










'Nation 


<• 1 hr 


1-2 hrs 


3-4 hrs 


> .4 hra 


Nation 




1.5 , 


• 3.0 


5.2 


-1.7 


. Northeast 


2.6 






^ * 7 . 8 


-0.4 


' 0 Southeast 


-2.2 f 


-1.5* 


0:2 


4.0 


-2.8 


Central f - 


•1.1 , " 




3 r 8 


4.5 


0.0 


West ^ 


-1.2 1 


1.2 


2.9 1 * 


' 4.8 

t 


-3.2- 


4ge 13 (Mean 




m m 


f 


• 




Nation 




2.2 


3.0 


0.2 


-6.9 


Northeast 


1.4 


2.7. 


4.0 


1.9 . 


-4.0 


• Southeast 


.--2.7 • ' 


-1.5 


1.0 


-2.1 * 


- -8.9 


Central 


. 2.3 ... 


.'• 4.9 


• * 

5.2 ; 


.2. i 


* • 

'-6.3 


West 


-u.y 


* 


1 . U 


.-1.1 ', 




Age 17 (Mean 1 


■ .79.14) ' f j/ 


■ w ■ 








Nation 




. 2.3 


1.3* 


-2.2 


-8. 1 


Northeast 


0.2 


2.1 


^1.7 


-1.8 


-7.9 


Southeast 


-2 1 0 


) -0.3 


o7t\ 


-3.8 


-9. 1 


Central 

* : 


0.5 


2.9. 


1.0 '•- 




-5.4 \ 


• West 


1. 1 

i 

0 


3.7 


. % 1.8 


-1.4 


^ -9; 9 
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Nine-year-olds in each type of cpmmunit r wud watched three to four, hours of 
television daily displayed the highest read ing performance CTable 13) . _\ Ferfbnn-. 
ance of rural- students was uniformly lower v^en less -or 
watched • Lowest in read ing skill s among d isadvantagj^^urb^ 

those who watched . - the least telev ision ; those who watc he'd bv er four ho vfs^^-^fy: | 
television showed the second-highest achievement level^^ 

type . Although advantaged-urban students also did best v#fo * 
four hours of television y for this group those who v 

displayed lowest read ing skills. .'• ■■ ; ' • 



4$$ 



'" 'Jy-. ■:. 



Among 13-year-olds t those who watched over four hou^^ 
worst readers in their community type . Optimun performance fbr Vural students 
came with three to four hour ;s of television a d ayy- f orf d isadV ant ag ed«-jur ban? 
students with one to two hours 6f viewing and for yadvante 
less than one . . It is interesting to note that the achieve 
advantaged-urban 13-year-olds with regard to television arid reading^ 
was similar to that for 17-year-olds over dir. ' 7" ^ r 

For both advantaged- and d isadv^taged-urb^ 1^ 
sion was highest for those^v*6 watched the least television a 
declined as amount of television watched increased 
Id id 1 best v v*ien they watched one ^ to two hbur s of teley ision . ;■ As 
13-year-oidsV tho four; hours of television a- day. ^r^j^^^^/;^ 

lowest-performing readers in/tlieir community type . . 

Rura l students^ at : ages 13. and 17 showed their. highe& perfor mances ..when • /\ ■ 
~liatc^ 

other two communiiy types. At age 9> the relationship o 
and -achievement if f e.r s for advantaged- and d^^i^ 
; with heavy (over four hours) television viewing; -seeming^ 

c t aged -urban students but not exercising a b ene f i c ia 1 ef fee t for ad van tag ed -tir b an ;^ 
. youngster^. 7 : " 

^ may suggest t haft for st ud en t s wi t|(i r|l at iVrf; y 1 ess en v iron- ^; 

mental stimulation (younger -students and" -particularly'^ 

urban and rural areas) more tel 6v isiog watc hi ng can be beneficial , at least to a • 



v'; : 



point; . ' . . 



TABLE 13: Mean percentage differences from the .nation in reading comprehension 
of 9-, 13- and 17-year-olds watching various amounts of television by. 



type of community. 



Amount of Television watched 



Age 9 (Mean = 58.2%) 





Nation 


< 1 hr 


1-2 hr s 


3-4 Jirs 


:.;:;-> 4 hr«5 ; ; 




Nation 




1.5 " 


3.0 


V" 5.2 : 


— :-1*7t:V^| ; : 


i./.V' .'••■'it 


Rural 


- ./ -2.5 


. -1.9 




3.6 






Diaad urban 


-1U.7 


-1*5.5 
— i j 




-8.5 


-10.3 




Hu van • uroan 


y • o 


I u« o 


1 1 O 




- c n • 

; D . U;..:.j.;-.v 


• ■"• ;> "- 


'Age 13 (Mean s 


74.0?) 


• • _ ■ ; • 






■ ' ; /''•V'/-'v"j/.'}i''/! 




: ^ Nation 




2.2 


3.0 


• v o.2, : ?: 


-; -£.9 


'. V '■' ■•-' ^ .^'v 


Of IMS 1 


— 3»y 


'•• • _o • o 

— c> • y 


— £ • U 












Di sad • urban 


-9.8 


, -7.8 


-6.9 


-7.9 


-14. 9 T 


• >Q-):'.f<i 
' ''•A:' ,: i\ 


Ad van. urban 


8.5 


10. 8 


9.7 




3. o..%-:i 


•'. • ". : '•;•;■' 


Age 17 (Mean = 


79.11) 


1 








•V 1 .' " '...•/;!{& 


Nation : 




2.3 


■ • 1 -3 


:J^;2/^ : :-: 






Rural 


; -0.7 


0.3 


1.4 -f- 




:'':>-7r;7 


• '• , ''V/J;^'*V~l' 


;J \ ; Disad. urban 


-10.4 


-8.3 


.,- ; -;-9.6 7v : ; ; ; 


:;-11v1 ; 'a;:i 




§11 


\ Ad van . urbian 


5.9 


- 7.4 




^4.2ji- ; ; ; ; 


-2^5/. 





Parental Education 



(Table 14 shows that for 9-year-old s "" highest; read ing comprehension is assoc t^h 
ated with ra^ of television a I d each parental 

; ?^ not I graduated from - high 

school exhibited their lowest reading performance When watching less than two 
v ho ur 3 of ; television a vd ay v Wat hi ng over • : four ho irs a lday re sul ted in the- 
, second-best ireadlnig^a this :group. Conversely, those ^ 
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had education beyond high school showed lowest reading performance when watching 
over, four hours of television a day. ( ' 

Among 13- and 17-year-olds, within each parental education group lowest 
levels of reading comprehension were associated " with over four hours of televi- 
sion watching a day, A modicum of one to two hours a day was associated with 
highest; read ing performance for 13-year-olds in most parental education groups 
and under an hour with best performance for 17-year-olds for all but those whose 
parents had least education V • "This group showed better reading performance with 
one to- two ho ur s : of :tel ev ision watching . 

V These findings in large part parallel those for type of community. Televi- 
sion "~ appear s^beneficial to 9-year-olds and particularly to, 9-year-old s from 
disadvantaged circumstances. fiine-year-olds from more advantaged circumstances 
do not do as well when watching television extensively (over four hours a day) . 
The highest achievers amt J 13-year-olds typically watched one to two hours a 
day, while for 17-year-olds, less television is generally better as far as 
reading skills are concerned. 
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Mean percentage differences from. the nation in reading comprehension ' 
of 9-t 13^ and 17-year-olds watching various amounts of television by 
level of parental education. 

Amount of Television Watched 

Age, 9 (Mean = 58. 2%) 

Nation 

Nation 



Not grad. H.*S. -9.1 
Grad. H.JS. 0.9 
Some post H. S. 4. 4 
College grad • 2. 9 



Age 13 (Mean = 74.0*) 

Nation 

Not grad . H.S. -10.4 
Grad. H.S. -0*9 
Some post H.S. 4.5 
College grad . 4.7 

Age 17 (Mean r 79. U) 

Nation 
.Not grad. H.S. -8.6 
Grad.; H.S. " -2.2 



Some post H.S. 
College grad 



3.4 
4.6 



< 1 hr 


1-2 hrs 


3-4 hrs 


> 4 hrs^'vyig 


1.5 


3. 0 :/-r 


— 5.'2" 

■ ;, ■ - .. 






-fl . 0 


-1 4 


' -3.9 " V" 


0.8 


2 -3 , 


5.8 •'• ' 


V ; : ;1't^ 


-_ 3. 0 


9.2 


9.4 , , 




5.5 


6. 1 ' ' 


7.1 ••• 




i O O 


p. u 


U . c 




-9. 4 






-14. 0 ••r-r-v- 


0.6 


1.2 


- -0.5 


' .--4.6 '. \ H : S 


6.3. 


6.0 


•: 4.5 




•7.0 


7.5 


-4.3 




2.3 


1.3 ' 


-2.2 




-7.1 


-6.9 : / : ] 


-8.7 


-14.0 


. -0 . 2 •;.■*'' 


-1.2 






1.7 


4.5 






6.3 
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Race 

Within each racial/ethnic group, 9-year-olds who watched three to four hours 
of television daily were the best readers (Table 15). However, television * 
viewing in excess of four hours had a differential relationship with achieve- 
ment . Lowest performance among White 9 -year-olds was seen for those who 
watched more than four hours of television daily, while Blacks who watched tele- 
vision to that extent showed the second-highest achievement for their group. 
Reading skills were lowest for Black 9-year-olds who watched l^ss than two hours 
of television a day. For Hispanic 9-year-old s f watching very muoh or very 
little television appeared about equally detrimental. 

-At agre^137 — read ing achievement levels for 4 Whites and Hi spanic s b eg an to fall 
off noticeably when viewing exceeded one to two hours. For Blacks this drop did 
, not take place until— vlewingrtime~exceeded three or four — hours per d^y* a 
pattern similar to that seen for 9-year-olds nationally. Lowest performance for ; 
13-year-olds in each racial/ethnic group occurred for those watching over four 
hours of television daily. : « 

Among 17-year-olds, highest reading performance was associated with least 
television watching for each racial/ethnic group. Seventeen-year-olds from 
. nearly all racial/ethnic groups tended to do less well in reading as television 
time increased, with the exception of 17-year-old Hispanic s who itched more 
than four hours of television. Among 1 7-year-old s f " the amount of television ' 
\ watched appeared to have less of an impact for Blacks than for Hispanics or 
Whites; differences in achievement among the various categories of television 
viewing were smaller for Blacks than the other "two racial/ethnic groups. 




TABLE 15: Mean percentage differences. from the nation in reading comprehension/ 
of 9-, 13- and 17-year-olds watching various amounts of television, by 
racial/ethnic background. 

Amount of Television Watched , > 

Age 9 (Mean = 58.2%) 

Nation < 1 hr 1-2 hrs 3-4 hrs > 4 hr s 

Nation .- 1.5 3.0 - 5.2 r-1.7 

— " White < , 3t3 : — — 4-r5 — 5x 6 — 7— 1~ 1. 0 ^— 

Black -13.8 -13.8 -13.4 -8.4 -9.1 

Hispanic -I3.3 -12.5 -6.8 -3.9 -12.8 

Age 13 (Mean = 74.0%), - ' V.' 



I : 



Nation 




2.2 


*3.0V 


,,.-:0.2;';- : 


-6.9 


White- 


. 3.3 • 


5.2" 


5.5 • 


3.0 

§ 


-2.6 


- Black 


-14.3 


' -15.8 - 


-11.6 


-11*. 7 


-16.8 


Hispanic 


-11.4 


-9.8 


-9.1 


-1.0.9 


-15.3 


Age 17 (Mean = 


79.i*> 










Nation s 




2.3 


1.3 ._ 


-2.2 


"'} -8. 1 


White^ 


2.9 


4.4 


. 3.8 


: 'v' r -'3 


-4.0 


Black 


/-1 6. 6 


-15.0 


-15.6 


-17.5 


-17.9 


Hispanic * 


-8.0 


-5.4 


• -8. 1 


-10.0 


-8.2. 















Grade in School 



For all three age groups , m those watching television more than fbi^ hour si a 
day exhibited* the lowest levels of reading comprehension ;tfo"^;thelr grade .-level^ 
(Table 16) . For those enrolled a grade below the " m 
which most students that ageSare enrolled) > highest reaJding c^ 
ev id enced among students watching a moderate amount of television : • ^hree|to 
four hours a day for 9-year-olds, one to two hours' a day. for 13- and 
17-year-olds. For those R" at; the- modal g rad e 1 ev el ; hig he st ^ 1 ev el so f r e^ ing ; : 
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performance was associated with' three to four hours per day of television for 
9-year-olds and less than one hour per day among 13- and 17-year-olcls. 

These data provide further evidence that among teenagers highest performance 
for groups that typically do hot read as well is associated with slightly higher 
levels of television watching than for groups that typioally show better reading 
skills. Among 9-year-old s", watching three to four hours a day seems to result 
uniformly in the best^reading performance. 



TABLE 16: Mean percentage differences from the nation in reading comprehension 

<^9=7^3^r^d-^^ ( ear^aM 



grade in school • 



Amount of Television Watched, 



Age 9 (Mean = 58.2*) 



Nation 



9 „ ■■ 

' < 1 tir 



1-2 hrs 3-4 hrs > 4,hrs 



-Nat'lon 

1 grade below -13.1 
modal (3d) 

, Modal grade (4th) 5.6 



Age 13 (Mean 
Nation 



74.0%) 



1 grade below 
modal (7th) 
Modal grade (8th) 



-9.3 
4.1 



Age 17 (Mean = 79- 1%) 

Nation 

1 grade below -14.9 

modal (10th) 
Modal grade (11th) 2.3 



1 grade above 
modal (12th) ,. 



5 ? 4 



1.5 


3.0 


5.2 


-1.7- 


-12.2 


-9.2 


-6.0 


-13.0 


7.3 




8.6 


2.2 


2.2 


3.0 


0.2 


-6.9 


-7^9 


-5.1 


-8.3 


-16.3 


* 6.6 


i 6.2 

\ 

\ 


3.7 


-1.7 


2.3 


1.3 


-2. 2 


... '-8.1. 

Li 


-13.6 


-12.8 


-15.7 


-2677 


4.0 


■ ' 3.2 


0.9 


• -4.6 


7.0 


5.9 


3.1. 


-3.6 



I 
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Public/private sohool 

Watching over fours hours of television a day was associated with lowest 
reading performance for students in both publio and private schools at ages 9* 
13 and 17 (Table 17). While 9-year-olds in public sohools showed highest 
reading skills watohing three to four hours of television, 9-year-olds in 
private sohools displayed highest reading performance with less television time 
(one to two hours), a pattern more like that seen for J 3-year-olds nationally. 
Highest reading levels for 13-year-olds attending publio school were associated 
with watohing one to two hours of television, while among private sohool 
1 3-year-olds and all 17-year-olds, reading comprehension was highest . with Jthe 
lowest levels of television viewing . These patterns are similar to those seen 
for other indicators of socioeconomic status. '.Since many private' sohools draw 
njore students from higher sooioeoonomio status levels than publio schools, vari- 
ables other than* the type of sohool attended are probably far more important in 
accounting for these observed differences. 

— — 1 ~> ■ : : * ~ I : 



TABLE 17: Mean percentage differences from the nation in reading comprehension 



of 9-t 13- and 
public/private 


17-year-olds watching various amounts of television by 
school attendance. 


*: ' ■ 


• 


Amount 


of Television Watohed 








Age 9 (Mean = ! 


58.2*) 














Nation 


< 1 hr 


1-2 hrs 


3-4 hrs 


> H hrs 




Nation 




1.5 


3.0 


5.2 


-1.7 




Public 


-0.8 


0.8 


1 2.1. 


1.7 


-2.4 




Private 


7.3 


7.8 


10. 1 


9.6 


H.7. 




Age 13 (Mean = 


71.0%) 












Nation . 




2.2 


3.0 


' 0.2 


-6.9 




Public 


-1.0 


1.0 


2.2 


< -0.6 


-7.8 




Private 


8.0 • 


10.6 

-s 


9-1 


6.7 


. 3.7 . 




* Ag£ 17 (Mean = 


79.1%) 


t . 










- -tfation 




2.3 


1.3 

• 


-2.2 


[ -8.1v 


' ' 'Z ' 


Public 


-0.5 
5.8 


1.8 


0.8 " 


-2.8 


-8. 4 


S ,'V-' 


Private 


6.8 


6.H 


5.0 


' -2*7 
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Supnary 

The National Assessment results indicate that the relationship of television 
watching and reading skills depends heavily on age and population group member- 
ship. For 9-year-olds, in each population group studied highest levels of 
reading performance almost uniformly were found among those who watched televi- 
sion three to four hours, a day. For disadvantaged 9-year-olds, watching over 
four hours of television did not appear to be detrimental — in fact quite the 
opposite was true., In the case of 9-year-old Blacks, disadvantaged-urban resi- 
dents and students whose parents had little education, heavy television watchers 
(over four hours) were on the average better readers than those who watched less 
than two hours,. For more advantaged youngsters, however, reading skills fell 
off sharply with more than four hours of television viewing. 

Among 13- and 17-year-olds,, reading skills in each population group were 
lowest among students who viewed over four hours of television daily, typically 
highest reading performance for 13-year-olds was associated with one to two 
hours of television watching, although rural students did best with three to 
four hours and Blacks 1 , performance was about the same for those watching one to 
two and three to four hours. For several more advantaged groups of 13-year-olds 
— advantaged-urban students, private school pupils and those enrolled in the 
modal grade for their age — reading performance was highest for those who 
watched less than one hour of television daily. 

By age 17, it was almost universally true that highest levels of reading 
comprehension were associated with under an hour of television watching a day. 
Achievement levels for most 17-year-olds became lower as television viewing 

increased,. -The ,- only signif icant --exceptions were — Southeastern residents -and 

those in the grade below the modal grade. For these groups of 17-year-olds, 
highest reading performance was associated with one to two hours of television. 

The amount of television viewed associated with highest reading performance 
drops as students grow older : N for 9-year-olds the opt imun time appears to be 
three to four hours; /or 13-year-olds, one to two hours; and for 17-year-olds, 
less than an hour. Slightly higher amounts of television than the optimun are 
frequently related to fti/gher performance for members of disadvantaged groups, 
while hijgher amounts for members of advantaged groups generally are related to 
lower performance. • 

■ . ' v . : ■ * ; ■ 

V 1 ■. 

\ . : "■ ' • 



CHAPTER 4 



' • Spare Time Reading 9 Homework, 
Television Vatohing and Reading Skills 

In addition to television viewing, National assessment surveyed the amounts 
of time students spent on spare time reading and, for teenagers, on homerark^^ 
Analyses provide Indications of whether time spent watching television oompetes 
with the more academically oriented pursuits of reading and homework and also 
describe the relationship of these activities to television watohlng and reading v 
skills. ' X ' • >\-C'rtb.'>?XH 

To determine the extent of homework and leisure time reading done, students ;>\; ;, : 
were asked how much time they spent on these qjtlvltles the previous day. As v tn-;^^:,;;;.-;;^^;^^ 
earlier chapters, percentages reading across tables describing televlslon^^ 4§, 
watohlng time Indicate the percentage of a particular group watching television >; 
for the specified length of time. Tables presenting reading achlevement^show " 
differences. In percentage points, between the various groups and the ri^ 
Positive figures Indicate distance above the nation and negative nunbers, t ; ' ^ 

distance below national levels. - P;V$? 



Spare Time Reading 



As Table 18 shows, 9-year-olds ~ In addition to being the most devoted tele- 
vision fans — were the age group most likely to read In their spare time. Forty 
percent of the youngest students read for an hour or more a day, .while 26 
percent of the 13-year-olds and 24' percent of the 17-year-olds did so. Closfe to 
three-quarters of the teenager? spent little or no time readings outside of 
school. 



The National _ Assessment ^esipfes. Indicate th^t the amount of time spent 
watching television was not differentially associated with the amount of time- 
spent reading — that is, heavy Tv\ watchers were not necessarily light readers 
and light TV watchehs were not necessarily heavy readers — perhaps because 
students; on the average, spent so little time reading . . 

As Table 19 'shows r ^ 
group most: likely to watch^three to f&ur hears of jtelfej^^ 
year-olds who read for an hotir or more a^day were slightly more 11^ 
under a hour of telev lslon per\d ay . Sev enteeri-year-old s who read the 1 east 
also somewhat more lhol lned to\rato h the Ueast television * y Ottien activities. 
Including employment, may be competing fori their time! "' 
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TABLE 18*. Percentages of 9-t 13- and 17-year-olds spending various amounts of 
time reading in their spare time; , 





Amount 

/ 


of Time 


Spent Reading 






< 1 hr 


1-2 hrs 


> 2 hrs 




Age 9 


. 58.89 


27.0J5 


13.2J5 


1.055 


Age 13 


72.6 


20.2 


5.6 


1.6 


Age 17 


75.4 


19.7 


. 4.2 

1 


0.7 



•No response to question. 



At all three ages, there is a concentration of students who watched over four' 
hours of television a day and also reported that they read for more than two 
hours. The amount of time involved suggests that these students may be reading 
and watching television at the same time or they, may not be well aware of how 
much time they spend in various pastimes. Since relatively few teenagers read 
for over two hours, the e proportion who both read for over " two hours and watch 
more than four hours of television is quite small. 

Afe.:all„thr_ee ages., thos e who were moderate (one to two hours ) spare time 



readers tended to show the best reading performance for each category of televi- 
sion viewing time (Table 20). Those 9- and 13-year-olds who watched television 
extensively (over four hours) and read for more than two hours exhibited the 
lowest performance; performance of 17-year-olds in this category was-quiteHLow 
as well. Uhdue weight . should not be placed on this finding particularly for 
teenagers, since this group was quite small. This group may include slow 
readers or those who have difficulty in accurately estimating time, spent 
. read ing • 

Nine-year-olds who read a moderate amount (one tp two hours) and watched what 
fpr 9-year-olds appears to be a moderate amount of television ( three " to four 
hours) displayed, on the average, the highest reading comprehension levels. 
Next in reading achievement were 9-year-olds who read one to two hours a day and 
watched television for one- to two hours. Although for each category of spare 
time reading ; those! who watched over four hours of television exhibited the 
lowest reading achievement , those who reported they read over two .hour's a day i 
IT:^ less^of-tim e spent watching telev isioh .^J]or • 

9-year-olds, a report of reading over two hours a day appeared ; to have a ; 
stronger association with lower reading skills than did the amount of television 
watched • ' ■: J. . . •/. I^i-v 

Among 13-year-olds, the highest /reading performance was found for those who 
watched what is for 13-ryear-olds a moderate amount of television (one to two 
hours) and read a^moderate amount (one to twcT hours) . Second highest levels of 
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TABLE 19: Percentages of 9-t 13- and 17-year-olds watching various amounts of 
television by time spent reading. 

Amount of Television Watohed 

,< 1 hr 1-2 hrs 3^ hrs > 4 hrs ~' NR* 

Time Spent Reading 

Age 9 



Nation 




20.11 


23.1 ... 


24.5 


25.6 


6.4 


Less than 


1 hr 


21.4 


. 25.2 


26.6 


26.2 


0.6 


1-2 hrs 




20.9 


24.11 


28.0 


26.2 , 


0.5 


Greater 2 


hrs 


24.2 


22.2 


19.2 


33-1 


1.2 


Age 13 














Nation 




22.2 


28. 1 


30.9 


17.3 


1.5 


Less than 


1 hr- 


21.9 


28.5 


31.8 


17.6 


0.2 


1-2 hrs 




23.0 


28.8 


31.5 


1 6. 1 


0.5 
















Greater 2 


hrs 


28.1 


21.9 


21.2 


19.7 


5.8 



38.2 


30.5 


22.3 


8.2 


0.8 




39.1 


- 31 .0 


21 . 8 


*B\o 


0.1 




36.3 


30.3 


25.1 


8.1 


' 0.2 




37.2 


27.4 


v- 21.1 


11.8 


2.5 





Age 17/ 
Nation 

Less than 1 hr, 

1-2 hrs 

Greater 2 hrs 

*No response to the question. 



reading achievement were,;} seen for those who read fbr one;to tw hours 'and i : 
watched under an hour of television Ihir teen-year-olds exhibited lowest /■ > ' jt| 
-reading performance when watching over 'four hours of television a day, regard- 
less of how much they jpead. / ^ ^ 
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Highest reading performance for 17-year-olds occurred among those who read 
for one to two hours a day and watched less than an hour of television, followed 
by those who read for over two hours but did not watch over ,an hour of televi- 
sion, lowest performance occurred for those whp watched over four hours of 
television a day, although even among this group those who read one to two hours 
held an advantage. 

, These findings are provocative in suggesting ways television viewing, reading 
practice, and reading comprehension are related. They suggest that these rela- 
tionships vary by age. For all students, one to two. hours of spahe time reading 
a day appears to be associated with highest p reading comprehension, but the 
youngest students appeared to benefit most when this was combined with three to 
four hours of television a day, the 13-year-olds, 'when combined with one to two 
hours of television and the 17-year-olds, when combined with under an* hour of 
television time. 

More spare time reading is not necessarily better. While one to two hours of 
reading appear beneficial, for most American youngsters reading more than two 
hours a day does not appear to be a realistic expectation given today 1 s lifes- 
tyles. * Some of thos& who report reading over two hours a day.may be slow 
readers or may be unaware of how much time they actually spend. Television- does 
appear to be of benefit to younger students, a beneficial effect that decreases 
, as students grow older, ' 

<5> 
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TABLE 20 i Mean differences in achievement of 9-v 13- and 17-yoar-olds watohing 
various amounts of television by time spent reading. 

Amount of Television Watohed 
Age 9 (Mean a 58.29) „ 



Nation 


< 1 hr 


1-2 hrs 


3-4 hrs 


> 4 hr 


Nation 




1.5 


3.0 


5.2 ' 


-1.7 


Time Spent Reading 






• 






Lesauthan 1 hr 


' 2.3 


1.8 


2.1 


5.6 


-0.2 


1-2 Hrs 


3.9 . 


3.8 


5.9 


7.6 


-0.9 


Greater 2 hrs 


-3.8 


-2.4 


.5 


-2.9 


-7.5 

• 


Age 13 (Mean = 7*».0JO 










Time Spent Reading 












Nation 




2.2 


3.0 


* ,0.2 


-6.9. 


Less than 1 hr 


-Q.1 


1.8 


2.5 


0.1 


-7.0 


,J-2hrs 


2.6 


5.0 


5.6 


1.5 \ 


-4. 1 


•* 

Greater 2 hrs 


-1 . 1 


0.9 


3.4 


0.0 

:? 


, -11.6 


Age 17 (Mean = 79. U) 




4 ,* '«■ 


>' 




Time Spent Reading 












Nation 






1.3 


-2.2 




Less than 1 hr 


-0.8 


' 1*5 


0.5 / 


-3.4 


-9.0 


1-2 hrs 


3.* 


5.2 


4.1 


4.6 


. -4.1 


Greater 2 hrs 


1.1 


• 4.7 


4.2 


-3.1 


.-8.2 








"'-•n. - 




* 

. r 



o 
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Homework 
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Not only do, few teenagers, read 'irk their' spare time, but many do' not^appear to 
be spending* time on homework either V. Nine-year-olds were'' riot/asked' about home- 
work, since most, would not do enoOgh to provid.e meaningful data. b / ' -\ c 

Table 24, shows percentages , of teenagers engaging in various amoUnts of home- 
work. Interestingly enough, fewer -17-year-olds than : 13-year-olds dp any home- : '-fi4 
work at • all, " Thirty-six percent; of -the ; 13-year-oidflr and/ 44 percent of the 
^year-olds either had no homework assigned or did not do their assignments. . t] 
Nearly a third of each age group did Vtemewprk for an :hour \or more , a day. Activ- • / : V\ 
ities other than television, spare time reading or homework appear to be 
consuming substantial amounts of time for many 17-year-ollfs. -< '* - 
" ' ' ' • ' . \' " 



ill 



TABLE 24;; Per den tag esof 9-» 13- and 17-year-olds spending variou^ amounts of 

time doing homework . ^ ' . . ' v| 

/ / Time Spent on. Homework , 

• "wr : . * None • Didn't < 1 hrs 1-2 hr s > 2 hr«a NR. 

'/"'■,• ' Assigned Do ' -""J 4¥^:^W4^B ! : SlSfi 



Homework ^ ;v ^ - 



Not, only do, few teenagers, read Iri their spare Ibime but many do' not#ap 
e be spending* time on homework eitherV. Nine-year-old i3 were'! not r asked* abou 



appear , to ; 
about horn e- 



work t .since most would not do enoOgh .tb provide meanirigfu^'data . 

.Table 24 shows percentages of teenagers engaging^in various amotmts of home- 
work. -Interestingly enough, fewer ^7-year-olds than 1 13-year-olds dp any home— 
^ • work at • all, Thirty!*!* percent, of the ' 1 3-year-old ^ and f 44 percent of the . 
17^year-olds either: had no homework assigned or, did not do their assignments. 
Nearly a third of each age group did -homework for an hour or more a day. Activ- 
ities other than television, , spare time reading or , homework appear to be 
consuming: substantial ^a^ 



' TABLE 24;; Percentages p f 9- 1 13- and 17-year-old s spend ln&iy&io.\&'; amounts of 
• : • • time doing homework . ^ ; V; J^1]? J ^^:^:. ;'y/ : ^ 

/ v • Time ^ent on Homeworkv\ ^•'■•V : .v^ 



None ' Didn 1 1 < 1 hrs 1-2 hrs V> 2 hr;$ 
Assigned. Do ■.;« 



Age 13 ' ; ■ 29.6* ; ' '\ 6. 0? /^32. 6% ' 23.8X . 7- 35. : 0.71 
Age 17 31.5 12.8 ' 23.5 22; 4. : . 9.2/ 0V7 ^: 



: ' »No r^porise, ^to the ;qu<e stio^ . 



Television viewing appears to compete to some extent with time spent on home- 
work- (Table *'22) . Of students with homework assignments / those spend ing the mpst 
time on homework spent the least time watching television at both, ages. Seven- 
teen-year-olds who did not do their -assigned vhbmewr k?^so>; wer*.e i^moHeii ikel y.* : to ;'• ' ' 
spend under: an.hpur watching television; forty-three percent /'of this ^ group, 
watched less than an hour a day. These students may well have. claims op their 
time such as, employment or social life that prevent them from either watching 
television or doings ^ homework. "Among 13-year-olds who' did not do their homework, ^ 




^nceS,Sincreas^ 




mm 

assigned Homegf r y 
not assigned r ; v 



:^7: 



low achieving! : / 

students in effect give up and no longer Assign them- homework. : , ? - '< 
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For 17-year-olds, television watching, homework and reading \ comprehension 
appeared to be directly related . Among 17-year-old3 t the highest reading 
-performance wasi found : for . those- doings the ,mqst homework and ; watching the least; ; , 
television • Next in achiievement were^ ^ hours of homework but: V \ 

watching somewhat more television. lowest performers within each, television., 
watching category were those with ' no f homework assigned ; within each homeworlc r r: 

terv en 'for :,tho a© : srienH Incry hhp mnafc 1 1 m'p^nn .k^-CmPM 



None assigned '• 






-3-5 


•^-5.8; 








:V:.:-2V3.:-' 




-0.;6. >^ 


-8.3 


Less than 1 








: -1.0 ; 




Between 1-2 r „ 






3.6 




-5.0 


Greater than 2 













category, lo we st ^perfonnance.;;.-'^ stpbger v ed ??f or tho se . spend ing>the most ; time^on 

television, \. . '"*.•;" / : * <\ irr ~*~> ; - . - \ \ . 

: .■ ■ . • --;>§ 

-.- ••■ . • •■ •.■ •• • .. . . : • v -. • v ... • :. . v. •-: •>•••-• •• •' •• ' w . y . ^ < t : > ^A^l 

• •. • • . . •. , - • \K- - . • «■< •. - - •* - k - : : . - . . * V, 

• " • ' - • I 

• •. ••.*,•••.•. „ .-• .• . '-.>.■ ••."-••'.^ 

TABLE 23: Mean differehcei in achievement of 9-, 13- and. 17-year-old s watching 

various amounts of television by time spent doing: horn / > 

: r ' •' - Amount 'of : ;Ttelevision : VVfatched^ 

Age 13 (Mean = 71. 05E) 





Nation 


< . 1 hr 


1-2 hrs 


3-4 hrs 


>1 hrs 


. ; .»^y : ' : 

' ••'«.-•• ;^-.^ v r*. 


Nation 




2.2 ' 








.Time on ^ feme work 














. None assigned 


-2 - i* 


-1 . \ 


0.1 








Didn't do it 


-5.2 


■ -2.H . 


-1.7 . 


:■ :• 




■•'••'>'*•. j' 

.... :-K".;.' v M 


Less than 1 hr 


- 1.2 


. ; .n.i 


11.2 ' 


0.9 • 


-6.2 ; 


Between 1-2 


3.0 


{Tt8 










Greater than 2* 


0. 1 


2ik 


•S: ;; : ;: 3,'3 : -;;;: : 




-11.7 





Age 17 (Mean = 79. 1JS) , ^ 

Nation .:: 2.3 1.3 -2.2 -8.1 Sltl 

Time on femework '! ]• v| 

• ■ ./•••.-:• ' ' • ' . ^ 

.;vr;! '",/ ^ivi v- ■•:.:.■:<'• \t^> 
>- v- ..v - • :- m J'-J.:. ■■■■.■•\r,\ 

m&mm 




Sex 

e-;^a£e^-? 

Jreadiqg 
largest 

fact.that differences in ; read ling /skills are larger 
students. ' It has not been established whether . girli 

they are better readers or v \ whether they are better, readers because they read ; 
more. Some combination of these factors ; may account for "girlsV. superior reading 
skills. ' 1 * 1 > ; ^ ^ > - 



TABLE 25: 



Percentages of 9-, 13- and 1 7-year-old si doing ■var ious /amounts 
spare time reading by sex ' * 



Amount of Time ^erit dRead ingi 
< 1 hr ; 1 -2 : hr s • >2; hr s ' 




Age 9 
Males 

•, •] ;,fv.' 

Females 
Age 13 
Males 
Females 

Age 17 ; 
Males 

.Females. 



62.9% 
54.7 

75 . 6 
69.7 

78-2 : 
72.6 



23.5* 
30.4 

17.5 

17.8: 
21.7 



12.3* 



14.1 

5,0 

. 6,2 

3.2 



0.8 

itfet 

v-'-^:.; -'-'V. ' , ."• 

.0. 8 



lilllill 
lllltHi 



•No; response to the question . 
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Data on homework likewise show that girls are much more attentive to homework 



than boys; (Table 27) . , Both , 13- and 17-year-old girls spent more time on Home^ 
work7~;-and~the differ ence-widehed^ 



7^5-peiicentage-> : 



Rointi\S^ 

a day; :by " ' 

gap^between 
seemvthat 
per^rmairfce 




m mm 

Hi 



■ ■ \ ' 



TABLE ■ 27: ^ Percentages of 9-t 13- *atid 17-year-olds doing ya^^ 
homework by sex. 



Time Spent oh Hbmetark 

- - v 'M A 

; ;Didri!tAA^ 



Males . 31.8% 7.2* 32.8* - ';:;. 6.5J: 

Females 27.5 4.7 32.1 26.7 6V1 

Age 17 - .• ' ••. ; ; ; ;^.;;r. ; : :' ' ; . ■■■ [:^:p0£;'. 

Males 33.9 15.5 23. 3 ^/^xl^S;/^ ^fifC 

Females 29. 1 .10.0 23.8 25.5 11.0 



•ASA 



0.;7g; 
0.6 



•No response to the question. 
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A . Reading Achievement appear S;:to be related to ti^ 
iand homewprkV At all A ages thoMiv^ 
time typically s 
t<> two hou^ 

1 - r : 4 • ' 

Spare time reading and television do not appear to compete for most students 1 
tiinei L largelyAbTCa 

: Nine-year-old 3 who rpad; ; fbr one;to>^ manage 
"Both activities. J ^ 

Television and homework may compete fb^ time, ; Teenagers who 

did less homework ^tended to watch more television ,; A 'The .lone exception was 
-17-year-old s s who were assigned homework- but^did^'^ it . This group tends to 
watch -less television than their peers; other .activities such as outside employ-'"* 
ment or social activities may be competing^ for their attention . , A«-5 

Highest ^reading ; per formance wa s t xpl c all Vfea s?oc iated vd th ;;on ; ■ ho ir s ; o f^!v^ 




_space^tliM^tead,ln^ 

two houris of v televlsioh^for pf television for , ^ A 

17-year-olds. /For 13-year-olds, one^ to/ two hours- of television and one to .two 
■ liou^ 

ance .' Seventeen 
d ir ec t ] r el at i o h shi: p 
homework igftSK^ 



least television displayed the highest reading performance levels. 



■ 9< 



v. " ' .• . . : • / ■ ; . 42 . | 

TABLE 27: Percentages of 9-, 13- arid 17-year-olds doing various amounts of U 
homework' Sy sex. ^ 

'":.*-; Time Spent on Homework ^ 

None ; Didn't < A hrs 1-2 hrs : > 2 hrs Jffi* vv-? 
Assigned, Dp! 



-A;-;, 



Males 31.8? 7.2J 32. 8t 20. 8t 6.5J 

Females 27.5 4.7 . 32.4 26.7 8.1 

Age 17 • '"''i 

. Males 33.9 15.5 23.3 19.2 7.5 r 




Females 29. 1 10.0 23.8 25.5 11.0 . 0.6 

•No response to the question^ . : 



Si— ary 



:, t ,-; 



■■-':m 



Read ing achievement appears to be /related to time spent 
and homework. At all ages those^ 

time; typically ^showed higher read ing levels, as did i 3-year-old Is completing one ^ 
to . ttoo hours :;q"f /hbm^ 

Spare t ime reading aind telev ision d o not appear to com pejbe fbr {: m d st%st ef ri ts 1 
time * largely because very few teenagers read for more than an hour a day. 
Nine-year-olds who read for one to two hour s d ai 1 y a ppear to - be 1 abl e to manag e 
both activities. |) ~ 

Teievision; ari<j homework may compete for some students ^time'.-/;. ^Teenagers' 'who\;;t^ ( ^ 
di<d leiss homework tended to watch more television 

17-year-olds 1*10 were assigned homework but d id not do it . V Ihis group tend s to 
watch less television than their peers; other^ activities such; as outside employe ^v ^A 
ment ^ or social activities maybe competing, for "their attention. 



"A ?KH'<\ 



/ Highest reading per foraance was typical to two hours of 

spare time read ihg ahd:^ three to four a hour s;:qf ^televisi'onVfqr,;- 9-yea^old s oriei tq;f 
two hours of television for 13-year-olds an<^, under an hour of television for 
17-year-old a. .--For 13-year-olds,^ one to. twb^hours of/television and one to two 
hours of homework a. day were associated/ with highest levels of reading perf°rm T \ , ' { t 
ance. Seventeen-year-olds were Jrtie only age group that -appeared to exhibit a ^ • v 
direct relationship between reading comprehension and amounts of television and 7 J ;\ 
homework. For these, students t thoseJdoing the most homework and watching the • V 



least television^displayed ^ the highest reading performance, levels. - 



least vteliev isidrifed is^ 
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Wm 



J-^'v^V.^R;; v""; : H ^•:-:V : .v-i "*vi^ 

The lowest reading performances wre turned in by those- stiiients" at all ages 

who both watched the most television (over four hours) and read for over two 

hours. With respect to homework, lowest reading performance among 13-year-olds 

occurred for tho se who d id not do their homework and wa t c hied the hi ig he st i ev el sf 

of television t and among 17-year-olds for those v*o watched to 
of television gnd were not assigned any homework. 
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APPENDIX A 



... ^iX'&f. 

The Data ":^'se"aiki'-Its: 

<£>:"-^^ . . . • , ' ^ 

This paper is based upon information t gathered in the 1979-8Q^national reading'' ,V ; 
and literature assessment, the technical details of which are jex plained inNAEP . * 
report 11->RL^4oV Proc^ural Haridbw 

(1981 ) iV / ■ Thte/pa perils -.based ^;upon ^ithe, b re^nM s; : of .;21v208 v9^year-old s f f 30 .-.488 
13-year-old 2f; and 25, 551^ 17-year-old s t^ 



a wide range of items probing their read ing^ c 



•j3^ear^^ 
i The reading material sVupon 7 which the exer- 
cises were based ran the g am ut from short , simple expository^ 



Nine-year-old s respond ed to 1 30 read ing cc^ prehension item s 
156 items; and 1 T^year-old s to 122, 



and poems. The exercises probed students 1 c6^ 
as well as of sudh complex ^ 



categorized according to their member ship-in /a nunber : of/NAEP : : 
: racial/ ethnic group ; region of the . ; cbun tr y .'a iy.ed :;:.in^ |sex ype.' . . >. >i 
of community the students 1 school served, grade, : par en tsV levels of ; ^ 

private .schools. /These cat eg^- - 



Students were 
reporting groups 



achievement quar tile and attendance at public or . 

ries are defined in ?Append ix •B;, Some 'of the categories are /balaed ^ypon ^xlf^re^p: , 
port" data , 

9-year-olds, may not al wa ys know such « 
tion. 



and readers should keep in ^ 




ag e/;: na t i ona 1 sample/: of,- stud en.t s;^' upon^^^§ ! ' 
3 ;/are' : ;bas^/|appear' 



. Detai.1 s about the stratified multistag 
which population groups and the findings 
handbook for the read ing and literature assess 
who speak or read no Ehglish are excluded ^ ^ 
because they are unabl e .e to.^tnder stand '^asse ssmOT t': in at er ia 1 s^/fvThi^Jo l7^ar-oid i 
this assessment included only/those attending school i 



/A- : -,*' : //-v ; ^^ 
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The country has been divided into four regions: Northeast , Southeast , Central ; 
and West/ ■ '• ' 7> ; 

(map) .•• .... • ;^ 

' , •• •• . ' • ■ 

Sex . ; " .v , ^' *, 

• '.. : ■•' . * . . . • * ■ • v 

Results Tare reported for males and females.' 

V •'*•.••••'' v ' ; ' \ • r .. > :|| 

'Race. , : •- . . . ;. ••' [';? ■ .<• ' : ' \ . :V7- • ' • ' X^'-- ' • • 



Results are presented for Blacks, Whites and Hlspanics. 
Level of Parental Education . .. ■' ■-■-]:■■•■'■. 



m 

m 



toirr categories of parental-education levels ^re defi^ 
ment f " based on students 1 reports. These categories are : _(1) those vtoose 
parents did not graduate from high school , (2) those have at least] one V; 

parent who graduated from high school f (3) those who h^^ 
who has had some post-high-school education, and (4) thoTC whb 
parent 'who graduated from • college. ■ ' . ' •• .^r/'/'K.;:.^: 




type of Qpmmunity - 

Communities in this category are defined by an occupational profile ^of the 
area served by a school as well as by the size of the; conraimtt^ 
school is located . This reporting category excludes about 
respondents who do not fall &fto the classifications listed- ai^ 
the; excluded two-thirds are not reported because their per fbrmance i 
'that of the nation, 7 ■Vz/X'. 

, Advantaged-urban communities . Students in/thls^groiip ■ ' a t.t end ab hqpiW^n p. oip'^ 
around cities having - a population greater than 200, 000 whepe - a high proportion 
of the resid en ts are in professibnal or managerial positions %&l*%/ y ' '^uB^i? 

Pi sad v an t ag ed-ur b an communities . Students in this gro up at tend sc hool s in/ or 
around cities having a population greater than 200, 000 where 
proportion of the residents are on welfare or are not regularly Employed i 7 ^ 

- I . "' " •' ' • : -• ; ^••//••"v-'V-^.-. >, ;-7 ■V ; ; , ;::.Vt^:''. 

Scjgreme-rural communities . Students in this group attend schools in areas 
with a population under 10,000 where many of the residents are farmers or farm 
worker ip. - * ^ ::\'\X 

Grade in School - - , b 

Results are categorized for 9-year-olds in the third or foirth gradef 
13-year-olds in the seventh or eighth grade; and 1 7-year-old s in the tenth, 
eleventh or twelfth grade. For 9-year-olds, the modal grade (the grade in which 
most students at an age are enrolled) is the fourth grade; for 13-year-old si the 
eighth grade; and for 17-year-olds, the eleventh grade. r Approximately 75 
percent of? the students at each age are enrolled in the modal ' grade. ; '-: f V^ ;X ' 

Achievement Class 

The achievement class variable places each respondent at a given age into a 
c ategor y b ased * on • the respond en t 1 s e st imat ed stand ing in the po pul at ion in terms 
of achievement on a particular assessment. The classes" are defined as follows: 

The lowest quarter ( students in the lowest 25 percent of the popula- 
tion in achievement) . \ > i L • : 
The next-to-lowest quarter (achieve higher than 25 percent and lower 
than, 50 percent of the population) • 

.The next-to-highest quarter (achieve higher than 50 percent and 

/flower than 25 percent o>f the population) . 

^ The highest quarter (students in the upper 25 percent of the popula- 
tion on achievement) . /:•-•.••-•' 

The measure of achievement for an individual is the person's mean percent; 
correct for a particular subject area. • The mean percent correct for an indi«- 
vidual is\the ratio of the riunber of correct responses over the; nunber of items. 



